1914]     THE   FIRST   BATTLE   OE  THE

On 26th August Gallie"ni had been appointed
Governor of Paris, and his predecessor, Michel, had
volunteered to serve under him. The defences of
the French capital had been widely extended since
the siege of 1870, when the circuit of the outlying
forts was about thirty-two miles. The drawback
of such a vast entrenched camp was that it required
a huge army for its garrison, and though its extent
made investment almost impossible, no such opera-
tion was required for the attack. Further, it was
an open secret that even the outer and newer
defences were not of any great strength. They
were armed with old guns, and there was a defi-
ciency of stores for completing the defences between
the forts.

Paris had refused to be alarmed by the exploits
of German airmen who made daring flights over the
city and dropped bombs into the streets. Curiosity
seemed to banish fear. Instead of taking refuge
under cover, men, women, and children stood gazing
up at the enemy's war-hawks. When in the last
days of August, however, the official news at last
admitted that the Allied armies were everywhere
in retreat, when numbers of strayed and wounded
soldiers appeared in the streets, and the distant
growling of cannon and the blowing up of bridges
could be heard from the north-eastern suburbs, there
came a wave of anxiety and alarm. A considerable
exodus began of the well-to-do classes, who dreaded
a siege and could afford to make a long journey.
Those who were in the secrets of the Government
had most cause for alarm. On the 28th it was
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